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tion of the worship and niulti&rm gods of the Hindus, for
instance, it would, I think, entail a wrong apprehension of
the beginning and development of primitive beliefs. For there
appears to be sufficient ground for contending that such beliefs
do not form themselves upon the personification of natural
phenomena or by accidental linguistic coincidences so much as
by deifying authentic men. And the popularity of the imper-
sonal explanations seems to be very much connected with the
exigencies of the transitional state of religion in Europe, which
requires all stiff dogmas and clear cut individualities to be
softened down into a haze. However this may be, within the
domain of religion, as sometimes within that of history, there
may be danger of carrying too far the method which obliterates
the influence of persons, and ascribes all movement to general
causes, physical or metaphysical. Those who are masters of
the subject may preserve their own understanding of the true
proportion in the general landscape of each religious period
that should be allotted to the great figures in the foreground;
but upon the unlearned the effect is apt to be hazy, and a
broad view is mistaken for a dead flat. Certainly it would be
to depopulate and take a great part of the life out of Indian
polytheism if we could suppose that it .'consisted only of an
aggregate of fortuitous impersonations of inanimate Nature.